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WHY | TOOK PART IN A SIT-IN 


BEFORE YOU VOTE—A WORD TO CHRISTIANS 








quote 


Paul Holmer has defined theology as 
“thinking about everything as if God 
were real.” I like this for it empha- 
sizes the fact, often forgotten by zeal- 
ous churchmen, that the object of our 
study is not the religious world, but 
the world, interpreted in the light of 
revelation. After all, there is not 
much point in being religious about 
religion! The Christian is not the man 
who is always talking about the Faith, 
but talking about everything else in 
the light of the Faith. 


—From W. B. J. Martin‘s column, 
“From My Study Window,” in 
The Presbyterian Outlook, Aug. 
8, 1960. 


letters 
Dear Editor: 

My reason for writing now is to 
congratulate you on the The Intercol- 
legian this year. I was particularly 
impressed with the April issue on the 
coming elections. 

And, as I look back over the previ- 
ous issues of this year, I find the 
treatment of social issues praise- 
worthy, certainly relevant to the stu- 
dent and to the world. Certainly these 
issues are ones which must be dealt 
with by the Christian, and must not 
be separated from either his theo- 
logical understanding or his religious 
commitment. 

The committed Christian must re- 
spond to the demands and choices of 
his day, socially and politically as 
well as theologically and philosophi- 
cally. I am particularly concerned 
that all of us do this, make this vital 
connection between theology and so- 
cial ethics. 

Keep up the good work! 


Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH A. WOLFSKILL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Why | took part 


What really motivates participants in sit-in demonstrations? 
MAE KING, outgoing chairman of the National Student YWCA, 
answers for herself and other student leaders of the Marshall, 
Texas demonstration. 


AMIDST THE GREAT CHANGES, conflicts and events of our 
time, we are constantly confronted with the challenge of 
democracy and Christianity. These two great ideologies 
have penetrated the very core of our culture and have 
created within the hearts and minds of men and women 
a passionate desire to be free. Oppressed people through- 
out the world have likewise caught a glimpse of the 
meaning of freedom and are demanding it for themselves. 

In America the Negro has been the most oppressed 
group. He has been subjected to the unsurpassed vicious- 
ness of slavery, the evils of segregation and the destruc- 
tiveness of discrimination. He has always resented deeply 
these practices and, in spite of severe handicaps, has 
sought in every possible way to free himself from this 
depression of body, mind and soul. The Negro has never 
been contented with his second-class status in American 
society, and every era since the beginning of slavery has 
found him protesting in some way against the injustices 
inflicted upon him in a country that professes to be both 
democratic and, Christian. 

The principles of democracy and Christianity sustain 
the Negro in his fight for freedom. At the same time 
these principles challenge the conscience of all Ameri- 
cans and create inner conflict as long as they are dis- 
torted in policy and practice. 

The sit-in movement is another dynamic force work- 
ing against the existing injustices in our democracy. It 
reflects the dissatisfaction of the Southern Negro with 
present conditions in the South and his determination to 


in a sit-in 








work through nonviolent, peaceful means to eliminate 
those conditions that destroy human resources and 
weaken our nation. 

While I cannot speak for all students who take part 
in sit-ins, I know that the leaders of the Marshall dem- 
onstration believe deeply in Christianity and democracy. 
We believe “that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” Every human being has a sacred personality 
and should be treated with human dignity. He has a 
right to be free. This we believe, and this belief has mo- 
tivated us in a spirit of love and concern for all man- 
kind to work, sacrifice and suffer in order that human 
dignity, freedom and equality may be enjoyed by all 
regardless of race or color. 


continued on next page 








Why | took part in a sit-in 


Students have been inspired by the teachings of de- 
mocracy and Christianity—not communism or any such 
outside force—to engage in a struggle for a worthy cause 
and to advance further the democratic ideal. Students 
themselves organized these protest movements and only 
students have provided the leadership. 

To participate in and give leadership to this move- 
ment requires great spiritual strength, conviction and 
commitment on the part of each student. Thus before 
each demonstration students struggle to prepare them- 
selves spiritually for the task by assembling for prayer, 
meditation and hymn singing after being briefed by stu- 
dents regarding what is expected of them in terms of 
discipline and attitude. This spiritual experience pre- 
pares students to endure in a spirit of love toward the 
oppressor, the physical suffering inflicted. For instance, 
it enables one to remain silent when burning cigarettes 
are put down his back, when he is hit on the head with 
a bottle, spat on, pushed down stairs, cursed and left 
at the mercy of a mob. We receive the power to hold 
our peace and stand still when water hoses are used on 
us by white teen-agers and policemen. Compelled by 





Y contributions for the Legal Aid and Scholarship Fund for assist- 
ance to arrested and/or expelled students have come from Asso- 
ciations, individuals, and conferences for an amount totaling 
$4,452.20. The fund is being administered by the officers of the 
National Student Christian Federation. Contributions should be 
made payable to the National Student Christian Federation Legal 
Aid and Scholarship Fund, and earmarked “Y Leadership.” They 
may be sent to the National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y., att: Mrs. W. Genne, or to the National 
Student Council YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











our Christian and democratic motivation to love those 
who were despitefully using us, we could even endure 
the discomforts of the Marshall jail where twenty-seven 
of us were housed in a cell designed to accommodate 
two persons with only two beds, cement floors and no 
bedding. 

When we looked into the faces of some of those armed 
policemen in Marshall, guarding unarmed, peaceful stu- 
dents who had committed no crime we could see that 
they were confused men caught up in a system of segre- 
gation that was disturbing to their consciences. Their 
confusion and sickness were even more evident when 
they refused to stand up with us as we sang our National 
Anthem. 

Thus segregation is destructive to the white as well 
as to the Negro. It injures the mind and spirit. It divides 
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CONTINUED 


America and a divided America cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of world leadership in this crucial decade. 

All America and the world must know that the young 
Negro is determined to be free from the ills of segrega- 
tion. The Negro has been very patient and has waited 
for years to see the fulfillment of the promises of democ- 
racy. Today students are dramatically reminding Amer- 
ica of the immorality and inconsistency of the whole doc- 
trine of racial discrimination. 

It is my conviction that through the sit-ins we are 
playing a significant role. Through nonviolent means we 
are seeking perfection and survival of democracy in this 
country. We cannot allow our country to continue to be 
weakened in the eyes of the world because of its racial 
policy. But even more important we are demonstrating 
that Negroes will no longer tolerate the inhuman treat- 
ment that results from racial discrimination. We know 
we are human beings made in the image of God and 
are to be treated with all the respect, dignity and equal- 
ity accorded any other persons. 

The ultimate goal of the “sit-ins” is not only the in- 
tegration of lunch counters, but rather to achieve equal- 
ity or freedom in all relationships of life. If only lunch 
counters are integrated as a result of this movement, we 
still have the task of seeking other peaceful ways of 
abolishing discrimination in other areas of our American 
life. We cannot be frightened by the pains of a dying 
undemocratic practice because we know that the “true 
spirit of democracy” is being born in the hearts and 
minds of Americans. 





“Kneel-in” movement begun 


A new dimension was added to the sit-in movement on August 
7 when 25 Negro college students sat in during Sunday morn- 
ing services in six Atlanta white churches. The “kneel-in” cam- 


paign was undertaken by the Atlanta C ittee, Student Non- 





violent Coordinating Committee. 

The students were accepted in four churches. They sat 
among the congregations without incident in two churches. Two 
others were full when the students arrived; they were seated 
in extra chairs in the aisles in one case and in the other joined 
other members of the overflow congregation in a downstairs 
Sunday school room to hear the sermon through a loudspeaker. 
According to one student who attended the latter church, 
“We were not seated together or given any specific places to 
sit; therefore, we dispersed ourselves throughout the congre- 
gation. . . . After the service, we were greeted very warmly 
and with what seemed to be heart-felt sincerity.” 

At the fifth church the ushers did not allow the students to 
sit among the congregation, and they remained in the church 
foyer. The sixth church, being full, the students stood outsid 
(one student reporting she was told she needed reservations). 


















Courtesy The Daily Collegian 


UNUSUAL THINGS HAVE BEEN HAPPENING at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. For many years Penn State stu- 
dents had given good evidence that they were part of 
the Silent Generation. But suddenly they overthrew the 
stereotype and took part in a direct action demonstra- 
tion. This was a surprise (and shock) not only to the 
whole town but to themselves as well. 

Because this development was the result of spontan- 
eous combustion, it has been misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted by many people. Therefore it seems good to 
share a few insights about how this movement began 
and materialized. 

Students at Penn State became concerned when more 
and more fellow students in the South were arrested and 
jailed for taking part in sit-in demonstrations. They be- 
gan to discuss among themselves how they might express 
sympathy for their brothers and how they might join 
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Courtesy Centre Daily Times 


the common struggle for equal rights in their own com- 
munity. On March 17 they gathered for an informal 
meeting and then decided to invite all their interested 
friends for a second “what-to-do?” meeting on March 
22. About fifty students showed up, mostly from religious 
organizations such as the Student Christian Association, 
Hillel and various Protestant fellowships. However, there 
was no organizational tie-in of any kind, either local or 
national. 

For awhile the group discussed joining the other eight- 
een northern universities and colleges in focusing at- 
tention on the F. W. Woolworth Company for the pur- 
pose of putting pressure upon the New York office to 
issue a national policy of lunch counter desegregation. 
However, many students were bothered by the fact that 
they would be focusing attention on a local store that 


continued on next page 
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Direct action opens barbershop 


CONTINUED 


did not discriminate, when other shops in town were 
closed to Negroes. 

There seemed to be three chief areas of segregation 
in State College—barber shops (only three out of nine 
in the business area had previously accepted Negro cus- 
tomers), beauty shops (one open to Negroes), and hous- 
ing. It was announced that all eating establishments are 
open, but that some discriminate by giving Negroes dis- 
courteous service (prolonged waiting, slamming of silver- 
ware, unkind speech). The group decided upon barber 
shops as a first goal. 

The plans that finally developed were these. On Fri- 
day, March 25, and Saturday, March 26, a Negro would 
go into each of the barbershops that had previously been 
closed to see if he could get a haircut. The Negro would 
be followed by several whites also wanting haircuts, in 
order to give moral support. If any shop refused service, 
then other students on the outside were prepared to voice 
their disapproval on sandwich-board signs. These stated: 
“Help end racial discrimination” and “This is a nonvio- 
lent demonstration.” 

The last was a key part of the whole witness. The stu- 
dents decided not only to pattern this demonstration 
after the type used in the South, but that this was the 
only responsible way to witness. Each person involved, 
either in the shop or on the outside, was required by the 
group to sign an agreement to be nonviolent in word and 
deed before he could take part. 

As it turned out, only one shop refused service to 
Negroes. For three days a “poster-walk” took place and 
interpretive literature was handed out to those passing 
by on the sidewalk. On Monday, March 28, after a con- 
ference between the barber and three representatives of 
the student group, it was decided to stop the walk to 
permit discussion in a more free and relaxed environ- 
ment, with hopes of a real reconciliation. This was a 
development for which both the barber and the students 
were sincerely grateful. 

The student group has subsequently decided that while 
spontaneous combustion is a good starter it does not 
guarantee a smooth and effective on-going program, so 
a degree of formal organization has been necessary. 
Originally there was no clear leadership or, as one per- 
son said, “All fifty of us are leaders” (later this was to 
grow to 150). But now committees have been formed 
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to work on town-campus relations, fund raising (for the 
legal defense of students arrested and jailed in the South), 
new community programs and several others. 

Along with the barber shop demonstration, there is 
a parallel development that ought to be mentioned to 
make the story complete. At the very beginning of this 
movement members of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion had received a “Letter to Christian Students” sent 
out by the central committee of the National Student 
Christian Federation, which dealt with the Southern 
situation. It concluded with the sentence: “We close, 
urging you as fellow Christian students to inform your- 
selves concerning these events, to pray for all those in- 
volved, and to search for avenues by which you may 
creatively participate in this work of God in our midst.” 

In response to this letter the Student Christian Associ- 
ation cabinet at Penn State voted on March 22 to invite 
to the campus James Lawson, Methodist minister and 
Vanderbilt Divinity School senior who had been expelled 
from school for counseling Nashville sit-in demonstra- 
tors in nonviolence. We asked him to inform us concern- 
ing the situation in the South. Both campus residents 
and townspeople were invited to an open meeting to 
hear his message. Some 400 persons took advantage of 
this opportunity. A complete recording of Lawson’s 
speech is available, and a portion of it will appear in 
the November /ntercollegian. 





OSU drops closed houses 


Ohio State University 





ed this that it is drop- 
ping rooming houses that discriminate because of race, religion, 
or color from its approved list of off-campus lodgings. This 
represents a shift in OSU policy. Previously OSU officials had 
said they were trying to get landlords to ¢ ding 
discrimination. 

Work toward the new policy was spearheaded by the Stu- 
dent Senate Human Relati c ittee organized at OSU by 
student delegates who had attended the National Student 
Association’s 1959 National Intercollegiate Human Relations 
Workshop at the University of Illinois. Frank Wantanabe, execu- 
tive secretary of the OSU YMCA-YWCA, was executive director 
of the Intercollegiate Workshop and served as advisor to the 
delegates selected to organize the OSU Senate Human Relations 
Committee. The Y was g the campus organizations sup- 
porting the work of the student leaders, and key Y members 
served on the Senate’s committees. 
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by ANTHONY HENRY 

Chairman of Race Relations Committee 

University of Texas YMCA and YWCA, 1959-60 

Now attending Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 





This is how we did it 


or 


profile of a successful sit-in 


TWO HAMBURGERS TO GO? “I don’t want it ‘to go,’ I 
want to sit down.” “Why pay for racism?” 

Thus read the signs in the picket lines in Austin, 
Texas on Wednesday, April 27. On that day a total of 
150 to 200 Negro and white students from five of the 
city’s institutions of higher education picketed the entire 
downtown main street in relays from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. 
The picket lines stretched for seven blocks on both sides 
of the street. The students carried signs protesting racial 
discrimination in the city. 

The history of this “poster walk” is quite involved. 
The result of it and of the “sit-in” demonstrations that 
followed was the desegregation of a number of down- 
town lunch counters. At the start of these demonstrations 
there were seven desegregated eating places in Austin; 
at their conclusion there were twenty-one. 

Arbitrarily picking a date to begin the story, we have 
chosen Friday, March 11, when Negro and white stu- 
dents of the University of Texas began protests there. 
The University, although admitting Negroes since 1956, 
continued segregation in such areas as housing and in- 
tercollegiate athletics. On this day in March about 50 
students of the University picketed on the fringe of the 
campus. Their “poster walk” protested the racial segre- 
gation policies of the University. The students had no 
formal organization; they were united only by their de- 
sire to achieve the same treatment for all students. 

The reaction of the student body to the picketing was, 
for the most part, one of apathy. On Tuesday, March 
15, four representatives of the protesters met with the 


president and vice president of the University for two 
and a half hours. The session was a peaceful and friendly 
one in which University officials explained in detail their 
policies and the reasons for them. Following this meet- 
ing, the students decided that the administration was 
not going to change its discriminatory policy because of 
the protests alone, and they were stopped. Some stu- 
dents began seeking methods of legal action against the 
administration. 

Several weeks later there were rumors that the stu- 
dents of Huston-Tillotson College, a small Negro church- 
supported college in Austin, were planning downtown 
sit-ins. The Austin Commission on Human Relations 
heard this rumor and arranged for a meeting between 
the downtown merchants likely to be affected and a few 
of the potential Negro demonstrators. The students had 
no organization at this time. 

The first meeting, April 13, was attended by five of 
the fourteen merchants invited and five Negro students 
of Huston-Tillotson and the University. The merchants 
attending represented two Austin bus stations and three 
national chain five-and-ten-cent stores in Austin. The 
owners of the stores pleaded that they could not act 
alone, and they requested another meeting to be held a 
week later so that more merchants might attend. The 
students granted the request. Meanwhile, the students 
organized. 

During the week’s recess, more than 100 students 
from the University of Texas, Huston-Tillotson, the Epis- 


continued on next page 








Profile of a successful sit-in 


CONTINUED 


The impact of seeing students of all races working together will not be 


Sit-in in a chain store lunch counter, down- 
town Austin, April 1960. 


copal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, and Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary met at the Univer- 
sity YMCA. They formed a coalition with the purpose 
of proceeding with sit-ins. They created an interracial 
steering committee representative of the student partici- 
pants from each institution, later to include St. Edwards 
University, a Catholic school. 

The second meeting with the merchants was attended 
by essentially the same group. This time the students 
made a statement to the press: “If some satisfactory 
means is not found in a week, an interracial coalition of 
student groups will be forced to use methods at their 
disposal to present the problem effectively and to find a 
satisfactory solution.” 

During the next week political and religious organiza- 
tions in Austin came to life. The Mayor set up a special 
citizens committee, headed by a leading Austinite. This 
committee never met with the students. Three weeks 
after it was created, its chairman issued a report which 
began: “At the present time it appears that the partic- 
ular emergency or problem in question has largely solved 
itself through independent action of the individual busi- 
nesses concerned.” Local religious organizations took 
stands favoring desegregation and had their members 
contact individual businessmen and express their opin- 
ions. 

On Sunday afternoon the students had an orientation 
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session on sit-in tactics. They turned to the State AFL- 
CIO lawyer for advice on legal matters. The Chairman 
of the National Student YWCA, Mae Coates King, re- 
lated her experiences in the sit-ins at Marshall, and a 
representative of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee spoke on nonviolent resistance. The students then 
split into small discussion groups. 

On Wednesday morning, the day of the deadline, sur- 
prised citizens of Austin witnessed the picket line. The 
mile-long line picketed not only eating places but entire 
blocks. The size of the demonstration showed a strength 
of organization and purpose that startled many people. 

Thursday night the students decided to “sit” Friday 
at 1 p.m. On Friday at noon the managers of the three 
national chain stores met and decided to desegregate. 
They warned that they would close their counters if dem- 
onstrations were held, but they agreed to serve Negroes 
if they came in small groups. Only a few demonstrators 
knew of the managers’ meeting and at 12:45 they tried 
to get word of the decision to the others, but they had 
already scattered throughout the downtown area and the 
sit-in machinery was moving toward its inevitable end. 

At | p.m. the “sit-iners” entered a local chain drug 
store, the two bus stations, and the three national five- 
and-dime stores and requested service. There was con- 
fusion at the national chain stores as the first few stu- 
dents who entered were served, but the lunch counter 
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erased from the hearts and minds of Austin’s citizens 


closed as more came in. All the lunch counters visited 
were closed except that at the Greyhound Bus Terminal, 
which did a thriving business while it ignored the stu- 
dents. 

At the coalition meeting that evening the decision of 
the national chain stores to desegregate was explained. 
Saturday morning one Negro student was sent to each 
of the stores sat-in on the previous day. They were 
served at the national chain stores but not at the local 
lunch counters or bus stations. Sit-ins were thereupon 
held at the latter establishments. 

With partial success and the approach of final examin- 
ations, enthusiasm began to wane. Fewer and fewer stu- 
dents attended meetings and sit-ins. Some days later a 
small group of students voted to discontinue the effort 
until next September, when they are determined to re- 
vive the coalition. 

The impact of the sit-ins reached far beyond the down- 
town area. Around the University of Texas several more 
eating places dropped their racial barrier even though 
they were not threatened by the sit-ins. The Montgomery 
Ward Store in a new shopping center desegregated its 
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lunch counter. But even beyond these events the impact 
of seeing students of all races and creeds acting together 
for a cause of simple justice is one that will never be 
erased from the hearts and minds of the citizens of 
Austin. 





Poster walk protesting segregation policies at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, March 1960. 


Student poster-walk on Congress Avenue 


| prior to sit-ins at downtown lunch counters. 


, 





by LENICE LARKIN 
Southwest Regional Staff National Student YWCA 





Marshall human relations 
workshop 


Christian Associations interested in making a lasting contribution to 
the desegregation movement may find a Human Relations Workshop 
helpful in awakening students to the existence of the problem on 
their own campuses. This report on the Marshall, Texas, workshop 
suggests how such a technique may be used to good advantage. 
Editor. 


THE MARSHALL HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP, spon- 
sored by the Bishop College YMCA and YWCA, drew 
135 students from nine Texas colleges, both Negro and 
white. By chance, the timing of the workshop coincided 
with the trials of twenty-seven Negro students who had 
participated in sit-in demonstrations at downtown lunch 
counters. After presiding at the opening of the work- 
shop, Mae King, National Student YWCA chairman, left 
for city court where she and her fellow demonstrators 
were tried on a charge of violating a city ordinance de- 
signed to protect property owners against trespass by 
peddlers, solicitors, salesmen, etc. The students were 
found guilty and fined $50 each. Their cases have since 
been appealed. 

Mae and the other students, including Hallie Gean 
Whittenburg, YWCA president at Wiley College, re- 
turned to the campus and participated in the leadership 
of the conference with a remarkable spirit and freedom. 
The conference focused upon the role of the student in 
human relations: on campus, in the community, in the 
church. These three aspects were first discussed by a 
panel and then by students in smaller discussion groups. 
Perhaps because this was the first attempt at discussion 
and students had not had time to get acquainted, they 
hesitated to “stick their necks out” and this session was 
not as rewarding as it might have been. 

By afternoon, however, problems that had seemed ab- 
stract or theoretical in the morning’s discussion became 
real and vital when participants in the Marshall sit-ins de- 
scribed their motivation and objectives and related their 
experience at lunch counters and in jail where they had 
spent 24 to 27 hours. The strength of their courage and 
faith became apparent as they shared their very human 
fears, their acceptance of the hostility of others and their 
commitment to the method of nonviolence. Here was 
something workshop participants could get their teeth 
into! Here was a live and controversial issue about which 
there could be no evasion. 
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Whereas one morning speaker had urged students to 
help the church to use the way of love, the way of con- 
structive controversy, to remedy the injustices of society, 
the students who spoke in the afternoon gave concrete 
and dramatic evidence that students were already begin- 
ning to act on this precept. 


The sit-in issue was set in a broader perspective by 
Dr. John Deschner, professor at Perkins School of The- 
ology and chairman of the central committee of the Na- 
tional Student Christian Federation. He discussed the 
Christian understanding of law, authority and justice in 
relation to the state and the will of God, and the individ- 
ual’s responsibility to each. 


Lastly, students from several white colleges were asked 
to share their reactions to the sit-ins. They discussed 
ways in which students on other campuses could lend ef- 
fective support. Suggestions included sending letters to 
the Negro demonstrators, raising funds to help pay court 
costs when appeals are taken, and efforts to secure open 
admissions policies in their colleges, desegregated hous- 
ing, restaurants and other types of services near their own 
campuses. (Demonstrations were later carried out and 
produced results in Austin. ) 


Asked to comment on lessons learned from the Mar- 
shall workshop, Ruth Hughes of the YWCA special proj- 
ects staff, stated: “It seems to me that a human relations 
workshop, to be effective, must deal with the actual sit- 
uation of the participants; otherwise it will seem theoreti- 
cal. The key to making the experience meaningful is the 
involvement of persons participating. The confrontation 
between white and Negro students on such questions as 
the sit-ins seems to be an excellent opportunity for this 
kind of existential experience. 


“Sometimes the use of situational problems for which 
small groups must work out a solution can produce this 
kind of involvement. However, the situational problem 
must be realistic to the participant’s experience. Role 
playing is widely used to help individuals experience the 
ideas and attitudes of others in particular situations, to 
confront individuals not only with their own prejudice 
but with the structures and institutions of society that in- 
vite and perpetuate prejudice, and bring home their own 
responsibilities in creating and maintaining such struc- 
tures.” 





men 


by ERIC DAVIS 
Reprinted from The Purple Cow 
Williams College. 


God is great; even without party support. 
God is good; even without taking communion. 
God is infinite; even without penicillin. 


God Who is a nice man, like Daddy. God Who had a perfect attendance 
record at Sunday School. God Who robs the rich to help the poor. 
God who can leap tall buildings in a single bound! God Who will 
throw all big kids and bullies into the pricker bushes. 


God Who created the world and they that dwell therein only six days with- 
out even being embarrassed by underarm odor! God Who threw a 
dollar across the Potomac to launch the Community Chest Drive! 


God Drive Carefully! God Go To The Church Of Your Choice! 
God Send A Boy To Camp! God Ban Nuclear Tests! God Prepare 
For The Judgment! God Help Keep Our Rest Rooms Clean! 


God Who is Protestant! God Whose ancestors came over on the May- 
flower! God Who votes Republican! God Who is White! 


God President of the International Brotherhood of Man which has never 
been investigated by the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
as of this writing. 


God Whose brow is contorted into angry aluminum airplanes with guns- 
gunsguns opened straining wide screaming Hallelujah for the Ameri- 
can Way of Life! 


God Whose wide, benevolent brow is a smooth, quiet plain of repose. God 
Whose lips lie in a generous, peaceful, smile of grace. God Who has 
a warm, firm handshake. 


God Who turns the smooth-soft flesh of women who spurn him and laugh 
in scorn over round bare shoulders at him into withered brittle flaky- 
white scales shriveling under the stark, tangled grasp of lurid-dark 
veins! God Who leaves them cawing over a haggle of stale tea-bag 
afternoons until the worms reach them! 


God in the Kingdom of Heaven, which is like West Palm Beach, bathing 
in praise and waiters serving smiles and canapes. Who will never lie 
alone dead in a white iron bed, in all that gray silence. 


God Whom everybody loves, Whom everybody adores with high-sounding 
cymbals! God who hurls all that hate him and insult him and don’t 
invite him to their cocktail parties into howling Hell where they writhe 
slowing rotting at his feet shrieking in agony O Lord, O Lord please O 
God please, please? While He watches with a kindly smile and then 
begins to laugh. 














OUR NATION TODAY MUST FACE UP to the threat of Communist imperialism. This 
is the central issue. We must choose the party, and the policies, which will best 
keep this nation strong and free. We must choose also the men best qualified to 
lead us in this struggle. 

Republicans have developed a two-pronged program to keep us free. Recog- 
nizing that strength deters aggression, we have developed defenses superior to 
those of any other nation. We have the only atomic submarines armed with hy- 
drogen missiles. We have the only operational ICBM’s. We have a massive bomber 
force, deployed around the globe. We have made spectacular progress in the 
space race. 

We have developed also a system of alliances which greatly strengthens the en- 
tire free world. In such alliances as NATO and the OAS, we bring into coopera- 
tive effort the money, manpower and equipment of other free nations. To those 
nations emerging from their cocoons of poverty and underdevelopment, we offer 
food, technical assistance and financial aid. 

All of us recognize the continuing danger of the Soviet threat. The next Presi- 
dent, and his advisers, must build on the sound program developed by President 
Eisenhower to meet this threat. In this task we need men of proven experience, 
men of courage and integrity. We need level-headed and far-sighted leaders. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge will provide such leadership. They will 


| WILL VOTE DEMOCRATIC in November because I believe that John F. Kennedy 
and the Democratic Party will provide the vigorous leadership required to meet 
the stern challenges imposed by the 20th century upon the American people. 

The first challenge is to secure an enduring peace and a wider freedom for all 
men everywhere in the face of expanding communist power. 

The humiliations of the U-2 incident, the summit collapse and the Japanese rebuff 
to President Eisenhower are symbolic of a decline of the American position in the 
world. 

If our country is to work effectively for an enduring peace, we must restore our 

national strength—amilitary, political, economic and moral. 

We must recast our military strength on the one hand; we must press for a posi- 
tive policy of arms control, on the other. The only sure road to peace is control of 
the arms which can destroy mankind. Senator Kennedy and the Democratic Party 
have already called for a national peace agency to undertake the planning and re- 
search essential to any genuine program of arms control. As the Democratic Plat- 
form declares, “The common danger of mankind is war and the threat of war.” 

We must have leadership in the White House that is willing to lead, that does not 
shrink from America’s responsibility to build peace and extend human freedom in 
a troubled world. John Kennedy and the Democratic Party will give bold and vig- 
orous leadership to the conduct of our nation’s foreign affairs. 

Senator Kennedy and the Democratic Party will give moral and executive leader- 
ship in another vital area of American life, the task of insuring the rights of all our 
citizens regardless of race or color. Recognizing differences existing within the only 
genuinely national political party in America, the Democratic National Convention 
nonetheless adopted the most forthright plank of civil rights in the history of either 
party. As President of the United States, Senator Kennedy will, I am confident, give 
the moral leadership which the President. of the United States must give if we are to 
have a new and affirmative atmosphere in which to deal with the problems of race 
relations. 
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develop a program for action to build a better America. 

The Republicans, furthermore, offer a realistic approach to domestic problems. 
While recognizing the importance of appropriate and humane governmental action, 
we are aware of the dangers of paternalism. We recognize that governmental spend- 
ing is one of the mainsprings of inflation, and we oppose reckless or unnecessary 
federal programs. 

Inflation under the Democrats, from 1945 to 1952, carved twenty-seven cents 
from the purchasing power of the American dollar. Since 1952 the dollar has 
slipped only five cents. As the dollar cheapened from 1945 through 1952, the 
cost of living rose a startling forty-eight per cent. Since then it has crept up only 
eleven per cent. This fight against inflation is a continuing one, and of crucial im- 
portance. The record proves that the Republicans are the party of fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

The Republican program, national and international, emphasizes the individual. 
We believe in equal opportunity for all our citizens, and we have worked effectively 
to that end. We oppose undue centralization of authority, and unnecessary inter- 
ference with the freedom of the individual. This country’s basic strength rests, 
not on half a loaf of engineered “security,” but on the imagination, initiative and 
independence of its people. 


PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


wl F 


As a Member of Congress, I have seen the overwhelming majority of Republi- 
cans join with Southern Democrats to weaken effective civil rights legislation on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Only a Democratic President can give to 
Congress the strong, executive leadership necessary if we are to make genuine 
progress on this most difficult of issues facing the American people. Senator 
Kennedy will give that strong leadership and a Democratic Congress will respond. 

The Republican Party has historically emphasized material values. The Demo- 
cratic Party has believed priority must go to human values. A Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress will therefore seek to meet other problems that con- 
front persons at home. We will: 


1. Work for an expanding, full employment economy. We believe the best way 
to fight inflation, promote a healthy business climate and provide more jobs is to 
encourage a higher level of economic growth. 

2. Act to provide more schools and teachers for the most valuable national re- 
source we have—educated young men and women. 

3. Work for a farm program fair to farmers and consumers, using our farm 
surpluses to wage war against hunger at home and abroad. 

4. Continue to improve the social security program for the millions of Ameri- 
cans over 65. 

In short, we Democrats believe the richest nation in human history can meet the 
needs of an expanding population for greater investment in the public sector of 
our economy. 

In short, we believe that Americans are tired of seeing our country slip back- 
wards when the challenges of the 60’s should call us forward, as Senator Kennedy 
has said, to “new frontiers of greatness.” 


I am confident that John F. Kennedy and the Democratic Party will lead our 
nation to those new frontiers. 


JOHN BRADEMAS 


Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. is Repub- 
lican Representative of the Fifth 
District, New Jersey, has served in 
the 83-86th Congresses, and is on 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor. He received his AB magna 
cum laude from Princeton and his 
LLB from Yale. 


John Brademas is Democratic Rep- 
resentative from the Third District, 
Indiana and is a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
86th Congress. He received his BA 
magna cum laude from Harvard and 
D. Phil. as a Rhodes Scholar at Ox- 
ford. 
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The following material is condensed from a voting leaflet and prayer 
card published by The Study Department of the National Christian 
Council, Ceylon to stimulate thought on Christian voting prior to the 
elections in Ceylon. Intercollegian readers are invited to reflect on “A 
Word to Christians’ before casting their own ballots in November. 


THE CHRISTIAN IS REQUIRED to render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s: he is required by his Lord to 
fulfil his responsibility to the government of his coun- 
try. This means not only that he will fill in an honest 
Income Tax Return—he will also fill in an honest bal- 
lot paper, giving his vote to the candidate who, in his 
judgment, will best promote the welfare of the nation. 

It is not the business of the Church to tell its people 
how to vote, but to instruct them in Christian principles, 
so that they may use their vote responsibly. 


Called to be servants 

This is God’s world: all the people are His people. 
We must be on our guard against thinking that we are 
entitled to any worldly privilege because we say our 
prayers. By saying our prayers we become instruments 
of God’s will, His loving purpose, for the nation. That 
is our high and difficult calling. It will bring no worldly 
advantage, privilege or security, and we must beware of 
seeking such advantage for ourselves or for the Church. 
Our Lord was content to come as a Servant: He has 
called us to be servants—servants both of God and of 
our fellowmen. As servants we have no claims to privi- 
lege. 

Our concern in this election must therefore be to pro- 
mote the welfare of the total community, and not at all 
to safeguard the security of the Church as an institution 
or ourselves as Christians. 

In considering the manifestos of the parties we shall 
find there are different kinds of issues before us which, 
as Christians, we must approach differently. 


Technical issues 


There are some questions which must be judged on 
technical grounds, and do not involve any ethical or 
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specifically Christian judgment. The Christian will rec- 
ognize the urgent need for economic development and 
a just distribution of wealth, but Christians may well 
differ in the means to reach this end. 


Issues involving Christian principles 


There are other questions which involve Christian 
principles. It is God’s will for all His children that they 
should live together in a community established in jus- 
tice and bound together by a loving regard for the wel- 
fare of one another. Any program which seeks to pro- 
mote the interests of one racial, social or economic 
group at the expense of another, is contrary to the pur- 
pose of God as we understand it. We shall use this 
standard to judge the various policies put before us, but 
as Christians we must also constantly judge ourselves. 


Honest men 


There are other considerations, besides the policies 
of the parties, which must be borne in mind. The need 
for men of honorable character is as important as the 
need for parties with right policies. We must ensure 
that those whom we send to the legislative halls are men 
of integrity; only so can we promote integrity in our 
public life. 


A final warning 


And a final warning—In the heat of the election every 
party tends to use slogans which will catch the ear and 
stir the emotions of the electorate. Slogans do not pro- 
mote reason, they attempt to bypass it. We must use 
the minds that God has given us, deciding our action 
not on the slogan which is designed to catch the emo- 
tional interest, but by a careful weighing of the argu- 
ments and a desire to see righteousness, justice and good- 
will prevail in the life of our nation. 


Follow your conscience 


If, when you started to read this, you hoped to be 
told for whom to vote, you will be disappointed. The 


Awe 











vote... 


Aword to Christians 


responsibility must rest on your own shoulders and the 
decision must be made before God and in the light of 
your conscience. All that is attempted here is to bring 
to your notice some of the considerations which you 
should bear in mind as you make your decision. 


Vote! 


W 


O Lord, Thou God of righteousness and truth, grant to 
the leaders of our country and all in positions of respon- 
sibility the guidance of Thy Spirit. May they never lead 
the nation wrongly through love of power, desire to 
please, or unworthy ideals, but always love righteousness 
and truth; through Jesus Christ our Saviour and Re- 
deemer. Amen. 


Stir up, O Lord, the spirit of service throughout the 
country; may the soul of the nation respond to any call 
to sacrifice: help us all to play our part in working for 
the common good and seeking to establish justice and 


fair-dealing for all men; for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


O God our Father, Whose will is our satisfaction, grant 
we beseech Thee, that we as a people may found our 
policy in both social and international relations upon 
Thy eternal laws of love, brotherhood, freedom, and 
justice. Remove from us all pride, self-seeking, and a 
desire of unfair gain. Grant that labor may be done hon- 
estly as in Thy sight and rewarded justly as before Thee 
our Judge. Create a new spirit of mutual confidence be- 
tween nations, classes and individuals, that with clean 
hands and hearts, we may dwell together in unity and 
brotherhood, through Him Who is One with Thee and 
with us, even Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


Almighty God, Maker of all things, Judge of all men, 
we pray on behalf of all those who enjoy abundantly 
Thy gifts of health, strength and prosperity; that they 
may be delivered from whatsoever snares and tempta- 
tions may beset their path, and may not be wholly ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of wealth or pleasure, but may ever 
remember their stewardship of these Thy bounties; shar- 
ing with others the blessings they enjoy, and seeking 
earnestly the gifts of the Holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 





New co-editor joins staff 


Clarence Elliott comes this Fall to the post of Associate Secretary for the National Student 
Council of YMCA’s. He will be serving as co-editor with Jean Whittet of The Intercollegian. 
He brings to his new responsibilities a wealth of experience. For the past 10 years “Clem” 
has been the Executive of the University of Minnesota Branch of the Minneapolis YMCA. 
A graduate of Indiana University, he served first as student secretary in Indianapolis, then 
as General Secretary of the YMCA at his Alma Mater. Prior to his decade at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Clem was student secretary in the North Central Area. In an interim 
year, 1949-50, he earned a Masters Degree for work at Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University. We salute Clem and bid him welcome. His wide experience, his un- 
derstanding of students, his deep commitment to the mission of the YMCA in colleges and 


universities make him a most valuable addition to the headquarters staff at this crucial 
time. 
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Pierre Delattre (cross around neck) at the Bread 
and Wine Mission, San Francisco. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ACQUISITIVE, possessive defect 
encouraged in America particularly by the advertising 
industry is the urge in the academic world sometimes 
to acquire new formulas that will provide the illusion of 
a secure grasp on an aspect of life. Such facile formulas 
—often in the form of sociological typologies—can be- 
come props upon which to lean when profound knowl- 
edge of the subject is absent. 

Our need to pin everything down, even prematurely, 
causes groups of people to find themselves being defined 
by visiting analysts before they have felt the necessity or 
the wisdom to define themselves. Thus, with the so-called 
“beat generation,” a group of creative and socially re- 
bellious young people whose vitality was characterized 
by a diversity of “paths to knowledge” and an individu- 
ality of approach to the forms of existence, found itself 
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being forced into a self-conscious pose. Over-analyzed 
at infancy, the movement lost its casual and mysterious 
quality and was smothered at birth by the pressure of 
too many observers rushing upon it with their pads and 
pencils eager to define it in the bud. 

The lesson to learn, then, from the “beat” fiasco is the 
danger of the typologizing urge when it becomes insensi- 
tive and demanding. I have seen many students in San 
Francisco’s North Beach rushing after every beard and 
sandal they could find eager that the person accosted 
should submit to a brief interview for the sake of a term 
paper. 

College students are soon taught how to gather peo- 
ple into categories, and they may find what a relief it 
is to be able to come up with such formulas as “inner- 
directed, other-directed,” or “aristotelian critic, new crit- 


ic,” or “old liberal, new conservative,” or “lost genera- 
tion, beat generation.” These classifications have great 
value, but they are no substitute for a deeper understand- 
ing of the individuals in the group and they lead toward 
the temptation to strip persons of their subjective com- 
plexity and to reduce them to an objective type. 

The campus can become a small world of defined, self- 
conscious groups; and individuals, more and more accus- 
tomed to being analyzed, given aptitude tests, psychologi- 
cal adjustment surveys, IQ ratings and the like prac- 
tically from birth, will find it increasingly difficult to 
deny the claims that typologists make upon them; and 
while resenting being typed they may find themselves 
engaged in the same card-filing labour. 


Analyzing God 


I am reminded of a seminary professor who, each 
morning, would come to class eager to analyze God. At 
the end of the class, he seemed to have God pinned 
down, and with great satisfaction, a smacking of the 
hands, he would leave the class room elated, only to re- 
turn the next morning deflated. God had escaped his 
grasp again. 

Just as God is process and cannot be held still by any 
neat definition, so his creatures are in process, and the 
security that we find in placing exaggerated importance 
on the capturing of subtle urgencies, responses, intuitions 
that are fluid into unsubtle and static definitions is bound 
to be disappointing. It seems to me much more difficult 
but more honest to approach life as an emergent, con- 
tinually evolving process than to approach it as a series 


by PIERRE HENRI DELATTRE, 
formerly of the Bread and Wine Mission, 
San Francisco 


of static stages. We have become too accustomed to 
thinking according to “step by step plans for successful 
living.” After reading every week in our Sunday magazine 
articles telling how to be a loving person in only eighteen 
easy steps, | wonder what would happen to many of us 
if somewhere along the way we lost our instruction 
books. And what would happen if we lost our list of 
clues on how to recognize a Madison Avenue type, a 
leftist stooge type, a student type or a beatnik type? 
When the “beat generation” was discovered, the orig- 
inal group, whose beatness was only a phase in a now 
much more mature development, moved on while the 
sociologists, holding the category fixed long enough for 
magazines to take snapshots, manufacturers to turn out 
“beatnik” fashions and movies to push through a few 
grade B sensations, found that they had helped create a 
monster. They had pulled together a number of dissatis- 
fied people whose lives were indeed standing still. In the 
place of a movement that had moved, a “movement” 
without “Go” had been created—as conformist a gather- 
ing of bearded unbeats as one might wish not to see. 
What, then, was the original impulse for the “beats”? 
I believe that, at its best, these rebels were stimulated 
by the intellectual and emotional necessity in every seri- 
ous person—especially the student—to test with his 
whole being the creative and responsible alternatives to 
the main stream of American life. Not that the rebel is 
necessarily determined to swim against the stream; but if 
he accepts popular contemporary values, he will want to 
be choosing them, not just falling into them because they 


continued on next page 
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Of beards and sandals 


are there. This means that he will want to know some- 
thing about the good aspects of another way. 

The activist, knowing that he will be continually on 
the go, will want to experience something of the contem- 
plative life, lest his “busyness” become an evasion of the 
more profound realities dormant within himself; the 
person destined for a fairly prosperous existence will 
want to understand the Christian and Buddhist stress on 
non-attachment to material goods. He will want to test 
his ability to survive under conditions of poverty so that 
he might understand to what extent his self-esteem is 
conditioned by the gathering of props of real or symbolic 
value. 

The student whose life will be taken up largely with 
matters of reasoning and close, scientific analysis will 
need to explore the avenues of intuitive insight through 
poetry, jazz, painting and random travel. Yes, the person 
destined for an antiseptic home in the suburbs may well 
profit from getting a little dirty, a little closer to people 
and to the earth. 

The person who knows already that the vast institution 
beckons at the edge of the campus and perhaps on the 
campus itself with its paternalism and group-think would 
lack curiosity, would indeed be “beat” were he not to 
allow himself at least some measure of his life for an 
unprotected, free-lance adventuring with the multiplicity 
of individuals, institutions and nations on this earth. The 
young man or woman accustomed to hearing about peo- 
ple in the often degrading, unbeautiful language of Freud 
will miss a great deal if he does not diverge from the 
main stream to investigate the more compassionate reli- 
gious views of man, i.e., man seen as a creature of God, 
“surprised by joy,” not manipulating his existence but 
giving himself in glad response to the celebration of his 
creative gifts of grace. 

The man who realizes that his taxes and perhaps his 
labor will go largely to support a defensive war machine 
would be a fool not to challenge our foreign policy long 
enough to investigate the unfamiliar avenues of non- 
violence, conciliation, mutual aid and truthful communi- 
cation among nations. 


Trying to become unbeat 


The beat generation, at its best, consisted of young 
people who dreaded the spiritual deadness they sensed 
in themselves. They were trying to become unbeat as 
they protested passionately against the social and politi- 
cal course that our nation has been taking. The passion 
was often disguised under a mask of “coolness.” Many 
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who were accustomed to being sold by the white-toothed 
enthusiasts for soap, cars, ‘presidents and even Chris- 
tianity felt that a refusal to be enthused was the only 
moral position left. Of course, the early pose of indiffer- 
ence led quickly to a genuine indifference among the 
followers. 

Students today are much less in danger of becoming 
rebels or prophets than of driving others to a futile and 
tragic rebellion by employing their education to perfect 
the manipulation rather than the liberation of the human 
mind, the capturing of people into categories rather than 
the liberation of individuals from the facile groupings 
into which they are placed without consent or by manipu- 
lated consent. 

A student once came to me in San Francisco’s North 
Beach and asked, “Where do I join the beat generation?” 
There are no generations to join. You were born into 
yours. Its prevailing values have been well packaged and 
sold. It is your responsibility, as Paul said, not to be 
“conformed to this world, but to be transformed by the 
renewal of your mind.” To be “beat” is to resign oneself 
to things as they come most happily and superficially; to 
become unbeat, one must experiment with the difficult, 
new and arduous ways. It requires at least the risk of 
isolation and suffering to “make all things new.” That is 
what those first writers who felt beat and wanted to end 
this sense of defeat within themselves were trying to do. 
Whether they were victorious or not, they pointed toward 
a religious imperative for all of us. 





Evolution 


The body-blows and gasps of verbless truths 

that come to human spirits 

minds 

then tongues— 

Through responsive utterances and action move 

to thoughtful repetition, 

Pious repetition, 

Facile repetition, 

Peurile repetition, 

Repetition— 

Repetition. 

The mynah scratches in a groove, 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Alan Green 
Associate Secretary 
Caltech YMCA 
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Worship and “the 
courage to be” 


This paper was written by ROBERT S. DICKENS, a senior at Johns 
Hopkins University, for a Student Christian Movement conference plan- 
ning committee in the Middle Atlantic Region. We hope it may stimulate 
further discussion about the g and functi 
life of the student Christian community. 





of worship in the 


THE FIRST QUESTION is probably the most important, and 
difficult; also, it is probably most often overlooked. What 
is worship? Is it something a committee can create, or 
is it something beyond the creative powers of man? 
Does it occur only in church services, or is it possible 
that a whole conference might be a worship experience? 
My answer would be that the latter is correct in both 
cases, that we can never be absolutely sure when and 
where worship will occur, or if it will occur; and it is 
possible, and desirable, for an entire conference to be a 
profound worship experience. 

Worship is in its essence communion. Communion pre- 
supposes man’s capacity to avoid non-being (useless- 
ness, chaotic existence) in either of two forms—to avoid 
too much worldliness, which is one’s condition when the 
world about him limits and binds his life; and to avoid 
too much other-worldliness, which is one’s condition 
when he thinks he is so much immersed in God that all 
he has is the satisfaction of mystical union but no con- 
tact with the world about him (though it might well be 
doubted that any union with the righteousness and love 
of God is possible without contact with the world as a 
field for ethical action). The first leaves one a sort of 
social slave, unable to act responsibly due to the lack of 
anything ultimate to be responsible to. The second re- 
moves one’s field of ethical action so that one cannot act 
responsibly due to having no contact with a world in 
which to act. 

Communion helps one to achieve a middle path, where 
one’s self (I will use the term “personality” for this sort 
of selfhood) can reciprocally communicate with God 
and the world, can act ethically in the world of his fellow- 
men. One is then a conformist, but a conformist to and 
for God’s will in the world, and not a conformist to 
tradition or blindly to one’s culture or society. This places 
the personality at the intersection of the horizontal (world 
relatedness) and the vertical (God relatedness) in “tri- 
logue.” Thus, God, who is often left out of dialogue, is a 
necessary part of “trilogue” or communion. 





Communion can take place anywhere, but men can- 
not structure or create it, for communion is a gift of 
God. We do not have to accept the gift, but through 
God’s grace we have the capacity to accept it. Since we 
have the capacity to commune, and since communion can 
take place anywhere, there follows an important cor- 
rollary. The corrollary is that an experience that I call 
“affirmation” is possible. “Affirmation” is: knowledge of 
the world, comparison of this knowledge to one’s under- 
standing of God’s will in the world, and positive, creative 
action toward making the first two coincide. Affirmation 
is thus an important result of communion, since, 
through affirmation, it may culminate in positive, cre- 
ative action. 


Worship in a conference 


IF COMMUNION IS THE ESSENCE of worship, what is the 
function of a worship service in a conference? We always 
want to include worship services in our conferences, 
why? Often the reason given is that it is traditional to 
have worship services on such occasions. I should hope 
that there might be a more important reason. 

The ordinary conference meetings do not often lend 
themselves to creating the attitude necessary for worship. 
God is often left out. Now, without God one can never 
attain communion, and is in grave danger of falling into 
the slavish non-being of too much worldliness. Hence, 
the function of the worship service is to help create the 
attitude required for communion. To use a very trite ex- 
pression, the worship service should bring God into the 
conference. 

If there is value in having communion, and that com- 
munion is itself a primary value—then the function of 
the worship service is also the reason for having the 
worship service. However, I do not want to suggest that 
worship services are the only way to create the neces- 
sary attitude, only that they can and should serve this 
function. Two questions are raised here: what is the 
necessary attitude? and how does the worship service 
help create it? 

The attitude required is closely tied up with love, 
honesty and freedom. Freedom is required first, because 
in being free one is one’s self, a personality in but not a 
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continued 


slave of the world. Only then can one be honest. If one 
is not free, is bound by the world, various worldly inter- 
ests are liable to corrupt honesty. This freedom we are 
seeking is not freedom from, which is chaotic, but is 
freedom for and to God: it is thus interrelated with being 
as the middle path, for one must give up the pseudo- 
pleasures of worldly conformity in order to be free to 
conform to God. 

Honesty is required because it is necessary to be hon- 
est in order to have the love that never dies. Honesty 
here is directly opposed to falsity and non-being; it is 
an expression of personality in Being. Love is the cul- 
mination of freedom and honesty, and is the most signifi- 
cant human attribute, for it is used here in the Biblical 
sense—“God is Love”—and is the term for all godly 
aspects of existence. When one has learned to love, he 
has done all that is humanly possible to insure com- 
munion—one might say he has learned to commune. 


The attitude necessary for communion 


Freedom, honesty and love, then, comprise the atti- 
tude necessary for communion. The attitude is one pos- 
sessed only by the open mind and free spirit. Yet this 
attitude is not achieved by our efforts but is a gift of 
God, in the form of possibility. The gift can become 
actuality only if we accept it and use it. 

The fact that the attitude always exists as possibility, 
and the circumstances of that existence, imply that when 
it becomes actuality for a person, he will suffer. For 
freedom, honesty and love in a world of coercion, falsity 
and hate bring suffering to the person committed to them. 
However, they also bring the satisfaction of the knowl- 
edge that one is serving God. 

This may seem a rather pessimistic view of worship. 
However, this is not so, for the world is what it is partly 
because of what it might become. There is a great deal 
of optimism and hope here since it is at least possible 
that the world might become a world of Being, and this 
possibility is part of what the world is. 

What we want—and what the worship service should 
help one find—is the courage to be. The courage to be 
is a form of the courage to choose. It is possible to 
choose to be good, godly, natural, loving or to be evil, 
ungodly, brutish, hateful. Or one can fail to make a final 
choice and remain one who waivers between hate and 
love, like some of the godless wonders of our culture. 

In non-being one may choose to be brutish and hate- 
ful, but more likely one fails to have the courage to 
choose in any form, and waivers in the inconstant, 
cowardly indecision of good and evil. Non-being may 
manifest itself in individuality, which is the choice of 
one who does not know God and has built up a shell 
around himself; it might manifest itself in the nothing- 
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ness of too much other-worldliness, or in the person of 
too much worldliness. 

How do we obtain the courage to be? It is not easy, 
but we all have the capacity for it. If we keep in mind 
that personality is the result of the courage to be, and 
understand that both come from communion, and that 
communion is trilogue or a unique relation to God and 
the world, then we have a clue. The worship service 
should meet the conferees where they are, and help them 
see where they would be if they were on the middle path 
of communion. If the service is aimed at the place where 
we would like the conferees to be, it will not meet them 
at all, and if the service tries to shock them into a new 
way of life, it will in all probability miss also. 

Now it might seem that the leader of the service 
should be some superior being who has met all of the re- 
quirements of communion and is a personality. This 
would be ideal, but such a person might never be found, 
so the leader need only be one who is committed to 
being a real person and serving God in freedom, honesty 
and love. 

The planners should also keep in mind that in spite 
of all the talk about “the student” and “the average stu- 
dent,” no two students are alike. Hence, there should be 
a variety in the form and level of content of the services. 

Worship is an active experience, hence the form of the 
services should allow for, and further certain types of 
action. The first is the act of attention and fellowship. 
We have worship services in order to pay attention to 
God and to man. This act is furthered by silence and/or 
music before the service begins. The second act is that of 
praise and penitence; we praise God for the gifts we 
have not had the courage to accept. This act is furthered 
by hymns of praise and prayers of confession (silent or 
audible). The third act is the act of recollection and 
understanding; we want to remember what God has al- 
lowed man to do in the past, and to understand what 
there is for us to do now. This act may come from Scrip- 
ture reading, music or reading from modern works. The 
fourth act is that of faith and dedication; we declare our 
faith and dedicate ourselves to it. A responsive reading, 
litany, or hymn of consecration might help here. 

I have listed four types of acts and some things that 
might help the worshiper to act in each way; however, it 
should be obvious that the acts are interrelated, and that 
the helps I have listed form a very incomplete list. The 
point to keep in mind is that there should be encourage- 
ment to act in the above manner, and that the encourage- 
ment may come in innumerable non-mutually exclusive 
ways. 

Particularly in the first part of this article, | have de- 
scribed what I think true worship is. One cannot expect 
all worship services to meet the ideal, but in striving to 
attain it, one might hope that conferences will be en- 
riched by worship services that. get ever closer to the 
experience of communion. 
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Here an eminent physicist also head of a college 
religion department speaks and writes convinc- 
ingly from a unique vantage point on the per- 
sonal and social issues the scientist faces under 
the tension of his Christian commitment and his 
dedication to science. 

Dr. Barbour covers with verve and insight such 
headline-type problems as education in the physi- 
cal science, the scientist’s responsibility to the 
public, the worship of technology, science and na- 
tional policy, etc. as well as such subtler ones as: 
moral decisions on the job, creativity and ration- 
ality, the influence of science on beliefs and the 
faith of a scientist. 

It is gripping and urgent reading not only for 
those personally interested in science but for all 
Christians. $2.50 
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What are the ways in which a Christian can serve 
God in medicine besides praying with scalpel in 
hand ? 


Next to the ministry, say the writer-doctor au- 
thors, the profession of medicine is a sacred call- 
ing—from counseling a cancer patient or a hypo- 
chondriac to meeting daily dilemmas in the home, 
hospital, professional circle or community life. 

ere’s a complete inside view of life in the 
healing arts, encompassing its Christian meaning, 
the doctor’s personal attitudes, the doctor in his 
group relations and medical economics and moral 
problems and choices. 

A realistic and particularly lucid evaluation of 
the vocation of medicine both in terms of today’s 
world and the Christian imperative. $2.50 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON POLITICS. 
By Harry R. Davis and Robert C. 
Good, Scribner's, 1960, 364 pp. 
$6.50. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is a_ theologian, a 
prophet, and a political philosopher, a rare 
combination in any age. 

He is probably better understood and 
more appreciated outside of the Protes- 
tant church than in it. This, like so many 
things about Niebuhr, is ironical because 
he is a product of Protestantism and it is 
primarily to Protestants that he directs 
his message. 

“No man has had as much influence as 
a preacher in this generation; no preacher 
has had as much influence in the secular 
world,” said Arthur Schlessinger, Jr. 

The Davis-Good book for the first time 
presents Niebuhr’s political philosophy sys- 
tematically and in his own words. Draw- 
ing from sixteen of his books and some 
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170 of his articles, the editors have pro- 
duced a readable and well organized book. 
For the scholars, the sources for each pass- 
age are discreetly hidden in footnotes at 
the back of the book. 

Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics is highly 
recommended to any American citizen 
who wants to understand the profound 
world crisis in which the United States is 
destined to play such a fateful role. Here 
one can see our national consciousness of 
world responsibility unfolding in the 
thought and experience of a man who be- 
lieves that the old wisdom of the Chris- 
tian faith is just as relevant to the nuclear- 
missile age as it was to Biblical times. 

I wish it would become a best seller, 
but I fear that is the more likely fate of 
books which promise peace of mind, and 
not ones that call for commitment, sacri- 
fice and responsibility. 


ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
The American University 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. By Joseph Sittler, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1958, 90 pp., $2.50. 


A COMMON MISUNDERSTANDING of Christian 
ethics is a compartmentalized attitude. 
“Let’s not talk about love, everybody 
agrees on that. Let’s talk about Christ, 
that’s where people disagree,” is an ex- 
ample of this difficulty. To meet this mis- 
understanding, Joseph Sittler has produced 
“a heart of the matter” book, The Struc- 
ture of Christian Ethics. 

While some may desire an analytical 
structure, identifying components and 
principles, Sittler presents a unifying view 
arguing that the Christian faith is organic. 
This organic quality is the key to an un- 
derstanding of Christian ethics. The lan- 
guage of the Bible contains a wholeness 
strange to the modern atomization of life. 
Man, nature, life, sin—everything is de- 
fined in terms of its relation to God. “This 
radical vocabulary of relatedness charac- 
terizes every primary term of the Bible.” 

The implication of this view is-a theo- 
centric ethics. Man is not called to live 
up to an ideal. He is called to be himself. 
Man is called to an organic response to 
God as life-giver. A recovery of this 
Biblical outlook means an end to Chris- 
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tian ethics as following Jesus the giver 
of epigrams or as “a lubricant for the 
adjustment of personality.” 

In the remainder of the book, the mean- 
ing of this organic relation between God 
and man is developed. The Christian life 
is understood as a re-enactment of the 
shape of the revelatory drama of God's 
holy will in Christ. Faith alone is able to 
engender this response. Contrary to the 
ethics of love theories, faith is the name 
given to man’s surrendering obedience that 
permits his life to be fashioned by God's 
love. 

Obviously, the brevity of this book does 
not minimize its depth. It is not a primer 
but an elucidating essay that puts the en- 
tire subject into the perspective of Bib- 
lical ethics. As a companion to Waldo 
Beach’s Conscience on Campus, it would 
make an excellent resource to guide think- 
ing about specific campus issues. Finally, 
it is worthwhile in itself to recover the 
whole picture frequently lost in the eth- 
ical fragmentation of books dealing with 
personal or social ethics. 


RICHARD LEE GELWICK 
Danforth Fellow 
Pacific School of Religion 
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THE ART OF CHRISTIAN DOUBT. 
By Fred Denbeaux, Association 
Press, New York, 1960, 192 pp., 
$3.50. 


HERE IS AN EXCELLENT BOOK. It excites the 
mind, strikes the heart, enlivens the spirit 
and challenges the faith. That is to say, it 
is just the book for the college student 
who is quite convinced that religion can 
do none of these things. Paul Tillich has 
been saying for some time now that faith 
and doubt go together. Fred Denbeaux, 
though no Tillich, says very well the same 
thing and devotes several stimulating 
hours to its elaboration. 

Much as we would like and much as we 
try to have it otherwise, human existence 
is a dynamic business. It never stands 
still; it won't be systematized. The present 
perpetually affronts the past demanding 
that it be heard on its own terms. Truth 
refuses to be bottled up in logic’s formal- 
dehyde; it is persistently ambiguous. 
Events and persons insist upon their indi- 
viduality; they resist being subsumed un- 
der the familiar. 

It takes courage to confront this kind 
of life full in the face and make the very 
most of it. It calls for “brinkmanship” of 
the highest order. Most men aren’t up to 
it. They choose “polarized immaturity 
rather than creative complexity.” Even 
the Church and the University, the com- 
munities which should more than all oth- 
ers communicate to men the courage to 
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engage in “risk thinking,” have sought the 
haven of premature certainties: the Uni- 
versity in esoteric scholarship, the Church 
in obscurantist piety. 

“Thus the church, like the university, 
has eliminated the problematic dimension 
of thought and faith. It has cast its weight 
on the side of answers instead of ques- 
tions. Seldom has a community been less 
aware of the precariousness of its own 
presuppositions. . . . As a result of its re- 
treat the church . has lost critical 
power. . . . By accepting its sociological 
situation rather than its prophetic respon- 
sibility the church has lost its capacity to 
measure itself. . . . Because it will not 
judge itself, it cannot confront the civiliza- 
tion with a witness to that radical gospel 
which it claims to serve.” 

Denbeaux sounds the call for a new 
frame of heart and mind which he calls 
“critical Christianity.” An approach to 
life and faith which avoids, on the one 
hand, what he calls “Pyrrhonism,” which 
questions all things (except its own meth- 
odology), and, on the other hand, “Ortho- 
doxy,” which questions nothing. The one 
leads to nihilism, the other to sterility. 

“Critical Christianity” is suspicious of 
every dogmatism; it is sensitive to every 
possibility; it is humble in the face of 
mystery; it is patient when certainty is 
withheld; it listens in the dreadful silence 
as God broods long over the waters, ac- 
cepting “the fact that God’s brooding is 
not yet over.” 

There is much in this book with which 
one might quarrel. The author’s cleverness 
sometimes hinders clarity and his liberal 
bias blinds him to some of the virtues of 
orthodox formulations. 

But let the book be read. It will bring 
sustenance and direction to the doubter, 
discipline and insight to the believer, 
heightened blood-pressure and ammuni- 
tion for all. 


DAVID M. BYERS 
General Secretary, Christian Association 
Yale University 


FAITH AND LEARNING. By Alex- 
ander Miller, Association Press, 
New York, 1960, 217 pp., $3.50. 


“WHAT HAS ATHENS to do with Jerusalem, 
the Academy with the Church?” What is 
there in common between the Community 
of Learning and the Community of 
Faith? How can a constructive conversa- 
tion be carried on between faith and learn- 





ing, so that each is true to itself and each 
is fair to the other? How are Christ and 
Culture, religion and education to live and 
work together productively, since they 
cannot well live without each other? What 
is the proper role and vocation of the 
teacher and scholar who loves both Truth 
and the Faith of our fathers? Can the 
achievements and methods of modern 
scholarship be incorporated into a Chris- 
tian ordering of the intellectual life? What 
is the Church’s proper mission to and re- 
sponsibility for the work of the mind in 
our colleges and universities? Many peo- 
ple think that religion and education need 
each other, ought somehow to be mixed, 
but few have any very clear idea as to how 
to mix them. 

The discussion of these questions grows 
more urgent and more promising year by 
year, although actually it works over 


‘ground sanctified by the labors of devout 


men from Clement of Alexandria to Car- 
dinal Newman, from John Calvin to our 
own contemporaries like Arnold Nash, 
John Coleman, Sir Walter Moberly, Clar- 
ence Shedd, Kenneth Brown and others. 
This profound Christian concern with 
higher education has, in recent years, 
brought into being such groups as the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Ed- 
ucation, the Faculty Christian Fellowship, 
the Commission on Higher Education of 
the National Council of Churches; it has 
launched such top-notch journals as The 
Christian Scholar; it has enlisted the de- 
voted staff efforts, financial support, and 
specialized programming of the Hazen 
Foundation and the Danforth Founda- 
tion. 

Moreover, it has produced a significant 
shift and redefinition in the posture and 
mission of the Church in the university. 
Initially, the “Y,” the SCM, and the peri- 
pheral church foundations existed inde- 
pendently of the university and were con- 
cerned “to follow our students to the 
university,” to minister to the religious 
needs of students, to win individuals to 
find and follow the Christian way. But in 
recent years, a new dimension has been 
added: the idea that the Church is not 
only in the university but should also be 
of the university, in many important ways, 
making the reality of the Christian Com- 
munity visible within the university, aid- 
ing the university in realizing its true na- 
ture and stature, bringing the whole schol- 
arly enterprise under the scrutiny of Chris- 
tian faith and Christian truth—not to cap- 
ture it for Christian purposes or to place 
it under theological tutelage, even if that 


were feasible or possible, but rather “to 
affirm the total obligation of Christian 
men within it, and to define and advance 
the work of scholarship, Christianly un- 
derstood as the veritable work of God.” 

The present volume was commissioned 
by the Study Committee of the United 
Student Christian Council (now incorpo- 
rated into the National Student Christian 


Federation) to provide a summons, re- 
source material, and a context in which 
this vexing “University Question” might 
be further and fruitfully discussed. 

Few living men were -better qualified 
than Alexander Miller to carry on this de- 
bate between faith and learning. “Lex” 
Miller, as he was affectionately known to 
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thousands on three continents, spent his 
life wrestling with these issues. A Scots- 
man by birth, he was educated in New Zea- 
land and ordained a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church there. For a number of 
years he was General Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in New Zea- 
land. For the past ten years Lex Miller 
had been professor of religion at Stanford 
University where, in a unique Special 
Program in the Humanities, many of the 
ideas presented in this book were worked 
out. So this posthumous study, published 
five months after his untimely death, is a 
kind of summing up by one who cherished 
the Christian faith and who loved learn- 
ing, and who constantly sought to articu- 
late the conditions under which each, 
without despoiling the other, might rebuke, 
refresh, and reinforce the other. 

After an introduction in which the au- 
thor defines the university question, and 
relates something of the history of the un- 
easy but mutually fructifying relation be- 
tween church and university, he discusses 
in brief successive chapters such topics as 
“The University as a Problem to Itself,” 
“The University as a Problem to the 
Church,” the so-called “integral univer- 
sity,” problems of curriculum, the task 
and role of the Community of Faith in the 
Community of Learning, and the vocation 
of the church-related college. 

The real heart of the book and Dr. Mil- 
ler’s characteristic thesis are found espe- 
cially in Chapters 5 and 6 where, among 
other things, he considers the “teaching of 
religion” versus the “teaching of Christian 
theology.” Some of the most interesting 
sections are in Chapter 8 where Miller, 
drawing upon the insights of Reformation 
theology, discusses the role of the Univer- 
sity in relation to the Church as analo- 
gous to the role of the State in relation to 
the Church, and goes on to define what 
it means to be a good citizen in the Com- 
monwealth of Learning. 

His major dual-thesis is that higher ed- 
ucation needs the dynamic, the integra- 
ting power, the continuous service and 
critical comment of the Christian faith 
in order to clarify the issues and answer 
the problems of our age; and that Chris- 
tianity, at its best, must be true to the 
ideal of rigorous scholarship—for its own 
sake as well as for the sake of truth and 
true learning. 

This essay is really a major “program 
paper” for the entire Student Christian 
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Movement, a probing, candid, balanced 
study of the academic community. There 
are thought-provoking analyses, disturb- 
ing questions, eloquent affirmations, and 
illuminating answers lurking in every 
chapter. I found myself underlining pun- 
gent passages on nearly every page. Dr. 
Miller has some harsh and irritating, yet 
probably true, things to say about our col- 
leges, about students and teachers, about 
the programs of the YM, YW, and the 
church foundations. But they are things 
that need to be said, lest a flaccid religi- 
osity and a spurious monotonous piety ob- 
struct the vital work of learning and the 
work of grace. 

This is not intended as a final state- 
ment, but as preliminary to further dis- 
cussion and a fuller, truer statement. If 
Faith and Learning are to serve the pres- 
ent age, we need both theological and 
scholarly scrutiny of these crucial con- 
cerns and a further sharing of such fruit- 
ful experiences as we have. Whether or 
not Lex Miller’s point of view and con- 
clusions are accepted, his book is to be 
heartily recommended as a_ stimulating, 
even indispensable, aid to the ongoing 
conversation and decent understanding of 
these very matters. 

PAUL E. PFUETZE 
Vassar College 





The NSCY in the person of its mem- 
bers, students, staff and professors, and 
as a body has been shocked and deeply 
grieved over the untimely passing in 
May of our friend and leader, Dr. Al- 
exander Miller of the Department of 
Religion of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. In our Regional conferences, in 
our Executive Committee, and in our 
Leadership Schools, “Lex” Miller had 
been outstanding in his delightful hu- 
mor, his pungent forthrightness, his 
deeply held faith and his brilliant in- 
terpretation of ethics and theology. Dr. 
Miller never pulled his punches but he 
never spoke irresponsibly or without 
full possession of facts and a careful 
study of the subject under discussion. 
We loved him and depended upon him 
in very special ways. We grieve over 
our loss and extend our love and sym- 
pathy to his wife and son. May we 
show an ever-increasing loyalty to 
the faith to which he gave himself so 
intelligently and devotedly. 

WINNIFRED WYGAL 
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Here’s the intellectual “digging in” needed 
to strike firm foundations for a working 
faith on campus. “Lex” Miller is known 
to several college generations as a power- 
ful magnet who attracted the best minds 
and the big ideas to his infectious Christian 
philosophy of life. This is his final testament 
in book form. 

Fundamentally, Dr. Miller's stated aim is 
to discover how in America a workable 
balance can be effected in our “triadic 
structure: a community of learning, a com- 
munity of faith and a community of power. 
He suggests new directions in which stu- 
dents can move toward this ideal . . . direc- 
tions that put Christian principles into ac- 
tion in campus life. 

This book challenges teachers, students 
and administration to work toward a gen- 
uinely Christian culture and to seek ap- 
prenticeship in religion and life in the uni- 


versity. $3.50 
FRED DENBEAUX’S 


theartof 
christian 
doubt 


That “there lies more faith in honest doubt 
than in half the creeds” is brilliantly illus- 
trated in this book. Christianity, Dr. Den- 
beaux believes, is most creative when it 
forsakes the sterile isolation of pure the- 
ology and takes seriously its alliance with 
culture. 

What this means becomes clear as he 
takes the reader on an intellectual and cul- 
tural tour of human history to show how 
Hellenism, Paulinism, Thomism, Reforma- 
tion Protestantism, modern-day Catholic 
orthodoxy and popular Logical Positivism 
all yield clues to support the force of this 
idea. 

It appeals to every thinking Christian 
with its candid, informed case for skep- 
ticism to clear the ground for a surer faith 
in the end. Dr. Denbeaux is chairman of the 
department of religion at Wellesley College. 

$3.50 
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